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PHYSICAL EVIL: ITS SOURCES AND OFFICE 
ACCORDING TO AMOS. 

By Louis M. Flocken, S. T. B., 

Whitman, Mass. 

By physical evil we understand here all that would come 
under the head of disaster and calamity. Among those 
which Amos mentions are the following: Tempests (i : 4), 
earthquakes (4 : 11), fire (i : 7, 10, 12; 2:2, 5), war (i : 5), 
captivity (1:5, 15; 5:27; 6:7;7:i7;8:ii), palaces spoiled 
(3: 11), adversaries (3: 11), loss of posterity (4: 2), famine 
(4:6; 8: 11), drought (4: 7), pestilence (7: 17), blasting and 
mildew (4: 9), the palmer- worm (4; 9), death of beasts 
(4: 10), grasshoppers or locusts (7: i), the sword (4: 10), 
tumults (3 : 9), battle (i : 14), oppression (3: 9), woe (6: i), 
mourning (8 : i ; 5: 16), lamentation (8: 10; 5: 16), pollu- 
tion (7 : 17), baldness (8 : 15), and biting of serpents (9: 3). 

The first question to be asked is : What or whom does 
Amos consider to be the source of these evils? It seems to 
me that his answer is so clear that one could not be left in 
doubt as to his view. 

No sooner does he finish his introductory sentence than he 
says: "The Lord [Jehovah] will roar from Zion, and utter 
his voice from Jerusalem," and so terrible were his threats 
to be that ' ' the habitations of the shepherds should mourn, 
and the top of Carmel wither." It is certain that, in this 
passage, he intends to represent Jehovah who had "set his 
name there" (at Jerusalem) to be the source of the threat- 
ened ills. 

From this general statement he precedes to particularize. 
Of fire he says : ' ' Thus saith the Lord [Jehovah] * * * 
But / will send fire upon the walls of Gaza (i : 7), on the 
wall of Tyrus (i : 10), upon Teman (i : 12), upon Moab 
(2 : 2) and upon Judah (2 : 5)," and "/ will kindle a fire in 
the wall of Rabbah." All these passages refer war to the 
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same source. But of the latter he expressly affirms : " / 
will break also the bar of Damascus, and cut off the inhabi- 
tant from the plain of Aven, and him that holdeth the 
sceptre from the house of Eden : and the people shall go 
into captivity unto Kir, saith the Lord [Jehovah] (i : 5); 
' ' your young men have / slain with the sword " (4 : 10) ; and 
"shall devour the palaces thereof in the day of battle," 
(i : 14). With reference to captivity he says: "Therefore 
will / cause you to go into captivity beyond Damascus saith 
the Lord [Jehovah], whose name is the God of hosts" (5 : 27). 
In several places he states that "they shall go into captivity " 
as a direct result of the war which Jehovah will bring 
against them (i : 5, 15; 6: 7; 7: 17). Concerning famine he 
says : " / also have given you cleanness of teeth and want 
of bread" (4: 6); "/will send a famine in the land" espec- 
ially of God's Word (8 : 1 1). Jehovah is represented as 
saying : " / also have withholden the rain from you " (4: 6), 
"/ have smitten you with blasting and mildew" (4: 9), "/ 
have sent among you the pestilence" (4: 10), "and the 
palmer- worm" (4: 9) and "formed the grasshoppers" (7: i). 
And thus our prophet specifies tempests (i : 14), earthquakes 
(4: 2), tumults (3: 9), oppressions (3: 9), mourning (8: i, 8, 
10; 5: 16), lamentation (5: 16; 8: 10), pollution (7: 17), 
baldness (8 : 10), biting of serpents (9: 3) and other evils as 
coming directly from Jehovah as their author and source. 

In the wonderful climax which he reaches in the third 
chapter, Amos inquires : ' ' Shall there be evil in a city, and 
the Lord [Jehovah] hath not done it?" As much as to say. 
Refer not any of the ills which ye do suffer and will suffer to 
any other cause but to God. He is the one who sends them 
upon you. Notice that he does not limit the application to 
one city but states " evil in a (i. e. any) city." So we may 
infer that he intends to state a general law. This law stated 
declaratively would be : — If there be evil in any city, God 
hath done it. 

But we must keep in view the fact that the evil our prophet 
here speaks of is of a physical nature, and that he makes it 
consequential to another kind of evil. This is moral evil. 
The latter consists in the wrong choosing and willing of 
moral beings, the former in the ills unchosen that follow. 
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Were we to ask our prophet why God will send war and 
fire upon Damascus, upon Gaza, upon Tyrus, upon Edom, 
upon the children of Amnion, upon Moab, upon Judah and 
upon Israel, and why he will cause them to go into captivity ; he 
would answer "because of three transgressions and for four." 
Why hath ' ' the Lord sworn by his holiness, that lo, the days 
will come," when they shall go like driven cattle into cap- 
tivity (4; 3), when famine shall be in their cities (4: 6), when 
he shall send drought (4: 7) and "blasting and mildew" 
(4: 9) and pestilence (4: 10) and death of men and beasts 
(4: 10)? Is it not because they transgress, because they 
multiply transgressions (4; 4); because in their sensual lux- 
ury and wantonness they oppress the poor, crush the needy 
and are given over to drunkenness (4: i)? 

Why was the threatened doom and punishment of Israel 
including Judah (3 : i) so terrible? Amos gives us the answer 
in 3 : 2 . " You only have I known of all the families of the 
earth: therefore will I punish you for all your iniquities." 
It was because of God's goodness to Israel in revealing his 
will and law to them ; and because of their ingratitude, will- 
ful neglect and disobedience, that their God was now so full 
of wrath against them. This is the key-note of the whole 
book of Amos. Israel had sinned and God would punish. 
The calamities and disasters which befel them were God's 
judgments and punishments. 

We may now observe: (i) that, while it was foreign to a 
Jewish mind to refer phenomena to second causes and while 
Amos boldly asserts that Jehovah is the Source of evil, he 
does not eliminate, but positively affirms, human responsi- 
bility ; (2) that he makes physical evil consequential to moral 
evil or sin ; (3) that he represents God as using human and 
natural agencies to carry his threats into execution ; and (4) 
that he made no distinction between natural and moral laws 
— both were God's laws and the violation of either was sin. 

It seems that, if we do not hold a deistical conception of 
God, but believe that he is both immanent and transcendent 
in nature, we must admit the truth and force of Amos' 
reasoning. With such a view of God who would deny that, 
when certain moral evils exist which men will not settle by 
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other means, in God's providence war will arise to put down 
the evils or punish the evil-doers? Or, who will deny that, 
if the God-given laws of industry and economy be overlooked, 
famine and want will follow ; or, that the Being, who created 
and governs the universe, can and even wz7/ withhold the rain 
and send the drought to punish men if he should see that it 
is best so to do? Who of us would dare affirm that our God, 
the God of Nature, has nothing to do with earthquakes, 
hurricanes, cyclones, the increased number of locusts, grass- 
hoppers, army-worms, fire-worms, caterpillars, chintz-bugs, 
potato-bugs, etc., which destroy the crops and other prop- 
erty? 

We come now to our second question ; viz. : What is the 
office or function of physical evil ? In the passage already 
quoted as the key-note of the book, the prophet says : 
"Therefore will \ punish you for all your iniquities." So in 
many other passages referred to, he declares the office of the 
threatened ills to be that of punishment for their sins. And 
certainly no one who reads the book of Amos with any de- 
gree of care, can have any doubt but that this is the view 
which the author intends to set forth. 

But it remains, still for us to inquire whether he regarded 
the punishment as remedial or final, or both. In the fourth 
chapter he vividly portrays several great calamities as having 
been sent upon them by God with a remedial intent. These 
may be references to great historical events ; as, the plagues 
in Egypt, the famine in the time of Elijah, the earthquake 
in I : I, etc. Famine (5: 6), drought (5: 7), blasting and 
mildew (5 : 9), the palmer- worm (5 : 9), the pestilence (5 : 10), 
earthquakes (5 : 1 1) are thus spoken of. All of these verses 
close with this clause : " Yet have ye not returned unto me." 
In which he certainly implies that the punishments were sent 
to turn them from their sinful ways to obedience towards 
God. 

This kind of punishment is more properly called chastise- 
ment. It is often so mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. 
"For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourge th 
every son whom he receiveth " (Heb. 13: 6). And this too 
is the principal office of physical evil as set forth by the 
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Sacred writers. Amos himself refers to it most often in this 
sense. 

But the great and general calamity, which he was now 
threatening as a punishment from God, had in it the element 
of finality. In this same fourth chapter, after enumerating a 
number of calamities which were intended to be medicinal 
and corrective but were unheeded by his people, he repre- 
sents God as saying : " Therefore ^/;?« will I do unto thee, 
O Israel : and because I will do this unto thee, prepare to 
meet thy God, O Israel" (v. 12). The "thus" and "this" 
refer us back to the dreadful threats of the impending judg- 
ments made in i : 2, 3, 6, 9, 11, 13 ; 2 : 4, 6, and 3:2. In 
all of which passages Jehovah says : "I will not turn away 
the punishment thereof [better translated : ' I will not re- 
verse it '—referring in each case to the first announcem^ent in 
I: 2]." The meaning then seems to be "I will not reverse 
my decision, therefore prepare to meet thy God in judgment, 
final to thee." 

So in the trio of visions in 7 : 1-9, the first two, viz. ; the 
judgment of grasshoppers and that of the fire, are diverted 
by the prayer of Amos ; but the third, that of the plumb-line, 
signifies the final and utter rejection of Israel. 

In 8: 11-14, where he describes the extreme severity of 
the penalty, he closes the passage with these words : ' ' Even 
they shall fall and never rise up again." This too is final. 

And in the last chapter, where the prophet sets forth so 
vividly the inevitable destruction of all the sinners of his 
people ; that all, but a remnant whose salvation was secure, 
should " die by the sword," we find not the least intimation 
of redress or amelioration, but that the penalty is retributive 
and final. 

To sum up the whole matter, I would conclude, that Amos 
regarded physical evil as coming from Jehovah with the ex- 
press view of punishment for sin ; and that, while in most 
cases it was intended to be remedial and corrective, in some 
it was penal, retributive and final. 

But the question may here arise whether he regarded it as 
final in the sense that there would be no punishment after 
death. Respecting this question I would simply confess that. 
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after several readings of the entire book with this thought in 
view, I found no passage that referred to either future re- 
wards or punishments after death. These seem to be entirely- 
foreign to his mind. But while he does not affirm he cer- 
tainly does not deny them. So that while death by the sword 
was regarded by him as final, he does not state how much 
more God's punitive wrath might mean to one after death. 
Truly he mentions "Sheol" and "Heaven" (9: 2); but 
they seem from the connection to refer rather to physical 
locations. 

We must bear in mind, however, that as Amos made no 
distinction between physical law and moral law, so he did 
not distinguish between temporal and spiritual blessings. 
All happiness to him, as to the other prophets and Old 
Testament writers, seems to be connected with the prosperity 
and happiness of their nation ; and all punishments, with the 
reverses and adversities of their beloved theocracy. It seems 
to have been left to New Testament times and writers to de- 
velop these glorious doctrines into their real, spiritual sig- 
nificance. 



